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The  reason  that  I  have  set  aside  this  day  for  talking  sauce  is  that  so 
many  listeners  have  been  asking  me  what  might  be  called  "saucy"  Questions  lately. 
Some  of  them  ask  how  to  make  a  particular  sauce,  or  how  to  use  this  sauce  or 
that  in  winter  menus,   or  what  is  different  in  the  sauce  line.     To  sauce  or  not 
to  sauce  seems  to  be  an  important  question,  too. 

So,  listeners,   I  am  at  your  service  today  with  a  sauce  talk  by  renuest. 

But  don't  expect  me  to  start  out  properly  by  giving  you  a  neat  little 
definition  of  sauce.     I  have  never  found  the  perfect  description  of  a  sauce  yet, 
The  cooks  of  this  world  have  probably  invented  tens  of  thousands  of  sauces  from 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  ingredients.     You  and  I  are  familiar  with  a  great  number 
of  sauces,  all  different  —  sauces  spicy  and  mild,   sour  and  sweet,  hot  and  cold, 
rich  and  light,  and  so  on  and  on.     But  I  can  say  that  a  sauce  is  generally  a 
semi-liquid  mixture  poured  over  a  dish  to  add  flavor  or  some  other  quality. 

I  often  think  that  a  sauce  is  to  a  dish  what  the  decoration  is  to  a  dress. 
It  is  the  finishing  touch,  the  little  addition  that  gives  character  and  style  to 
the  ensemble.    And  I  often  think  that  the  wav  you  use  sauce  in  cooking  depends 
on  the  style  of  food  you  like.     If  you  are  a  bit  Frenchy  in  your  ideas,   if  you 
have  a  taste  for  fancy  cooking  and  dressy  dishes,  you'll  probably  do  a  good  deal 
of  saucing  here  and  there  on  the  menu.     But  if  you  prefer  food  in  its  more 
natural  state  without  much  make-up,  or  if  you  like  your  dishes  plain  and 
tailored,  then  you  will  use  few  sauces  and  simple  ones. 

The  old  saying  was  wrong  you  see.     What's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not 
sauce  for  the  gander.     The  same  sauce  does  not  please  different  tastes.     The  same 
sauce  will  not  suit  different  dishes. 

what's  sauce  for  the  goose?    Well,   that  reminds  me  somehow  of  the  person 
who  douses  food  with  one  sauce  or  another  indiscriminately,  who  likes  to  keep  a 
plate  swimming  in  sauces  that  cover  up  the  original  flavor  of  the  food.  It 
reminds  me  of  those  men  —  and  the  country  is  full  of  them  —  who  in  bachelor 
days  acquired  the  habit  of  pouring  strong  sauce  on  all  meat,  and  who  continue 
this  heavy-handed  saucing  even  when  their  wives  serve  them  fine  steaks  done  to  a 
turn,  or  delicate  broiled  fish  or  fowl.     It  reminds  me  also  of  those  women  who 
serve  all  vegetables  day  after  day  in  white  sauce  or  cheese  sauce,  and  of  the 
people  who  are  just  never  happy  at  a  meal  unless  they  conceal  every  natural 
flavor  of  food  with  some  highly  seasoned  mixture  or  other. 
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That  is  one  way  of  applying  sauce.     "Super-saucing",   I  call  it.  But 
people  who  appreciate  variety  in  food  flavor,  who  like  fine  and  delicate  tastes 
in  food  apply  their  sauce  with  thought,  not  just  from  hah it.     For  example,  the 
man  who  appreciates  a  fine  steak  or  roast  would  never  submerge  its  flavor  with  a 
sauce.    He  would  save  his  sauce  for  cold  cuts  that  need  a  hit  of  lively  flavor, 
or  for  a  left-over  dish  or  an  inexpensive  cut  that  lacks  flavor  in  itself. 

As  for  vegetables,  here  again  the  fine  fresh  delicately  flavored  vege- 
tables need  little  or  no  saucing.     Quick  cooking  and  the  simplest  seasoning  — 
nothing  but  salt,  pepper  and  butter  is  all  they  usually  need.     But  left-over 
vegetables  often  look  and  taste  better  served  in  a  cream  sauce  or  a  cheese  sauce 
or  sometimes  in  tomato  sauce.     Saucing  is  all  right,  too,  for  those  vegetables 
with  a  strong  enough  natural  flavor  to  hold  their  own  in  a  sauce.     So  cauliflower 
and  broccoli  and  onions  are  all  good  with  cheese  sauce  or  white  sauce.  Hollan- 
daise  sauce  is  good  company  for  cauliflower  and  "broccoli,  too.     Sour  sauce  is  a 
favorite  with  beets  partly  because  the  acid  helps  hold  the  natural  red  color  and 
nartly  because  the  rather  sweet  flavor  of  the  beet  seems  to  need  a  tart  touch. 


At  this  time  of  year  most  of  our  storage  vegetables  improve  with  a  little 
judicious  saucing.     Carrots,   turnips,  onions,  salsify,   cabbage  and  so  on  — 
these  have  lost  some  of  their  natural  taste  during  their  stay  in  the  cellar. 
They  may  need  some  extra  seasoning.     Here's  where  the  good  reliable  white  sauce 
comes  into  its  own.    Make  it  by  blending  2  tablespoons  of  butter  and  two  of 
flour  thoroughly,  then  adding  1  cup  of  cold  milk  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt. 
If  you  want  a  cheese  flavor,  add  grated  cheese  to  the  white  sauce. 

Here  are  some  further  sauce  ideas.     Spanish  or  creole  sauce  is  a  good- 
looking  sr>icy  number  to  serve  with  meat  or  fish.     It  is  also  delicious  with  rice 
or  spaghetti.     Cook  a  little  chopped  onion  in  fat,   sprinkle  flour  over  the  onion, 
and  quickly  stir  in  tomatoes,   celery,  and  green  peeper.     Simmer  for  about  20 
minutes.    Add  chopped  cooked  ham  or  bacon  and  salt  and  peeper. 

For  cold  sliced  meat,  try  horseradish  sauce  made  with  a  half  cup  of  thick 
sweet  or  sour  cream  whipped,  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  and 
3  or  4  tablespoon  of  fresh  grated  horseradish. 

Spiced  tomato  sauce  seasoned  with  onion,  bav  leaf,  allspice  and  cloves  is 
another  many-purpose  sauce,  especially  good  with  croquettes,  meat  loaf,  meat 
patties,  or  other  left-over  meat  dishes. 

So  much  for  main-course  sauces.     Now  about  those  for  dessert.     Here  again 
the  idea  is  a  finishing  touch  of  flavor  for  your  pudding  or  cake  or  ice  cream, 
contrast  is  often  the  secret  of  a  successful  pudding  sauce.    A  verv  sweet  dessert 
needs  a  light  or  tart  sauce.     A  very  cold  dessert  is  often  good  with  a  hot  sauce. 
*  W. and  pudding  like  cornstarch  or  custard  mixtures  are  good  with  sweet  flavorful 
sauces  like  chocolate  or  caramel,  butterscotch  or  sweet  fruit  sauces.     The  sauce 
you  choose  may  be  the  making  of  your  dessert. 

is  a      We^1'  am°ne  thS  inexPensive>  generally  useful,   sweet  sauces,  butterscotch 
Pn^^r  °ne'     YoVan  serve  »  °n  ice  cream,  custard  or  pudding.     To  make 

enough  sauce  to  serve  6  people,  mix  1  cup  of  brown  sugar  with  2  tablespoons  of 
of  V^i?  SpeC^  °f  cinnamon>  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt.     Add  this' to  1  cup 

and  rLif  T  C°°k  f0F  5  minutes-     Then  beat  in  2  tablespoons  of  butter 

*na  a  half  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

That's  the  end  of  my  saucy  story  for  today. 
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